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Saturday morning, 15 October 
1. ELECTION OF CHAIR 

‘ 
Comrade G. Slapper was elected to chair the Meeting. 


2. ELECTION OF TELLERS AND STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE 


om lected to act as 
Comrades P. Bennett and C. Skelton were @A® 5 
as Standing Orders Committee for the duration of the Mee 


3. ORDER OF BUSINESS 
C. Slapper (Islington): Islington branch had mandated it 
vote for the inclusion of the 4 Items from Glasgow but aj 
inclusion of the 4 draft floor resolutions. 

H. Moss (Swansea): this would be logical as floor resol 
Supposed to be pre-prepared but to arise out of the dis 
D. Donnelly (Glasgow) explained the late arrival of theiz 
fact that, for some reason, the letter containing the Cade 
had not arrived. 

P. Hart (SW London) and E. Goodman (W London) moved that tn 
Items (Discipline inside the Socialist Party; In What cir 
members publicly express views contrary to that of the Pa 
Party case need revision?; The Socialist Party's attitude 
Anarchist movement)be included in the agenda. Carried b 


none against. 
G. Slapper (Chair) proposed to take the first two Glasgow 


rganisation and Internal Matters) and the second two } 
(Policy, Principles and Theory). This was agreed. 


4. PERMISSION FOR DELEGATES TO SIT 


P, Hope (General Secretary) reported, in accordance with F 
no Form C had been received from Seaham branch while thos: 
and Manchester had only just arrived, late. Manchester al 
that they had not had time to call a meeting to mandate de 


It was agreed that the delegates from Dundee be allo 
5. CHARGE AGAINST A MEMBER 


P. Deutz (EC Member)introducing the ch | th 
that the basis of membership of the Parts fee acreaeee we 
Declaration of Principles. It was the EC's view that Comra 
had demonstrated his disagreement with the Party's princip 
for the SDP in the 1987 General Election. On learning of t 
had asked Comrade Wilson for an explanation. He had rep. 
done so because at the time he had felt that there was 4 
Alliance might hold the balance of power in Parliament 
bringing in of proportional representation which would 
he had felt that this possibility justified abandoning the 
traditional policy of writing "Socialism —-~ SPGB" across 
paper and had not realised at the time that t 
Rule 5 ("A member shall not belong to any r political 
or write or speak for any political party , in opposi 
otherwise assist any other political par mrade Wilso: 
to say that he now admitted that he had 
this reply the EC wrote to him a second 
Comrade Wilson again accepted that he 
he also accepted that "any repetitio 
this action would be a matter for re 
reply unsatisfactory as Comrade Wil 
technical breach of a Party Rule ra 
against the Party's principles whi 
capitalist political para n 
acknowledge this Comrade Wilson 


Party's principles and so decid 


wn em awn m Ole met £0 
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P. Wilson, in reply to the EC charge, said that if the question was only 
that of voting for the SDP the defendant had pleaded guilty and on his 

own admission he had indeed infringed Rule 5. But there was a wider 

issue involved: how the Party should deal with deviants. He had told 4 

or 5 members that he had voted for the SDP yet only one had reported the 
matter to his branch. What was the position of the others? Were they 
guilty of condoning a breach of Rule 5? There were other members too who 
didn't apply the policy of writing "Socialism -- SPGB" across their 

ballot paper, either by not voting at all or even by voting for or against 
a proposition in some of the referendums that had been held in recent 
years. What was their position? And what was the position of those who 
said they would vote against a proposal to establish a nuclear waste dump 
in their neighbourhood? Or of women members who might feel that the Party 
had been wrong not to have supported the extension of the franchise to 
women at the time of the suffragettes? Clearly there always had been room 
for deviance in the Party, yet some members felt that the Party's 
Declaration of Principles were incontrovertible and represented the 
Absolute Truth that could not be changed even in the light of experience. 
In this case the Party was holding that all that was to be learned from 
experience had been learned by about the time the Party had been formed 
and that nothing could be learned from it since. He was disturbed by this 
attitude and felt unconfortable with it. The Party must be open-minded 

and open to fresh thinking and new initiatives. He agreed with the EC 
Member who had said that the Declaration of Principles was more in the 
nature of poetry, a sort of myth that was a source of inspiration. He 
himself did not accept a literal interpretation of the words "as in the 
order of social evolution" in Clause 4 which suggested a pre-ordained 
course of social evolution leading inevitably to socialism. Nor did he 
accept a literal, blanket application of the term "hostile" in Clause 7 
implying that the Party should be hostile to all initiatives under 
capitalism. The Party's principles should be under constant review and 
re-assessment. In conclusion Comrade Wilson said that he did not intend 

to repeat his action; this was in fact why he had not resigned. 

D. Donnelly(Glasgow): Comrade Wilson had expressed a view held not only 

by himself but by other members too: that we should be continually 
re-assessing and reviewing our principles and should be experimental and 
open-minded. He disagreed with this and with Comrade Wilson's view that 
the Declaration of Principles was just poetry; it was a revolutionary 
declaration expressing hostility to other views. Some members took the 
Party's lack of success to mean that there was something wrong with the 
Party and its principles. If they felt thie way then they should propose 
resolutions amending the Party's policy and principles and should not 
indulge in other activities unless and until those policies and 

principles were amended. Membership of the Party was based on agreement 
with the Declaration of Principles; if Comrade Wilson didn't agree with 
them he should leave. He should not be allowed to resign when he next 

felt the need to vote for a capitalist party; he was guilty as charged 

and should be expelled now. 

H. Moss (Swansea): Swansea branch had been surprised that the EC had 
decided to call a Party Poll on Comrade Wilson's action. Comrade Wilson 
had said that he had made a mistake and that he wouldn't do it again. That 
should have been the end of the matter. Comrade Deutz's charge was based 
on conclusions the EC had drawn, not from what Comrade Wilson had said 

but from what he had not said. This amounted to a demand for thought- 
control but members had never been punished for having doubts. All 
members must have had doubts at some time and many members had made 
mistakes. He himself had once signed a petition against student 
oppression in Iraq, which he soon realised to have been a mistak 
branch member had voted "yes" in the 1974 referendum on joining 
Market on the grounds that by breaking down national barriers tt 
provide a better framework for the spread of socialist ideas. 
freely admitted to having made a mistake but was not discipl 
We were not an authoritarian organisation with a mind police. 
raid "no" to the vronosal to exnel Comrade Wilson. 
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Be an(Islington): Islington branch had mandated its 
a ee it was not true that people who took up thi 
people without doubts and unopen to reason and experience 
voted for the SDP and its policy of nuclear bombs and ti 
electoral system to try to increase its own representations 
Commons. Members could always have doubts and there coulé 
socialist party for dogmatists but neither could there bee 
people who voted for parties out to run capitalism. 
C. McColl(Bournemouth): the Party risked ridiculising itge 
had challenged the fact that if Comrade Wilson had resigi 
could have rejoined later after a reasonable lapse of tin 
to expel him if he would have been accepted back anyway? 
R. Cook (Birmingham): the incident under discussion reminge 
happened soon after he had joined the Party. He had expre 
views but had not been charged; he had been taken aside 
a discussion with other members. This is what should have 
Comrade Wilson's case. 
H. Cottis (E London) said he had had personal discussione 
Wilson but had been unable to convince him. 
C. Slapper and S. Coleman (Islington)moved the following 
resolution: 

"That the forthcoming Party Poll regarding the charge 

Comrade Pat Wilson now be organised using the follo 


'That Comrade Pat Wilson be expelled from membership 
Socialist Party'", 


C. Slapper, opening, said that, according to Rule 33, the 
to a Party Poll. What the Delegate Meeting had to do was 


wording. 
D. Donnelly (Glasgow)disagreed, saying that the Rule require 
Meeting to make a recommendation one way or the other. 

S. Coleman (Islington): this had not happened on all prev 


P. Bennett (Standing Orders Committee): if there was to b 
then why the discussion. 


pported the view expressed by Comr 
Tslington delegates withdrew their motion. 


P. Lawrence and P. Hart (SW London) then moved: 
"That regarding the charge brought against Comrade P. W 
respect of him voting for the Social Democratic Party © 
General Election, and that in view of his failure to Tr 
action and his contention that the principles are not t 
all members, he be expelled from the Party". 

P. Lawrence, opening, said that he had hoped to hear an unequi 
from Comrade Wilson that he had made a political mistake and 
again. He hadn't heard this. Instead, Comrade Wilson had s 
his action and had couched this in terms of a criticism of 
was regrettable but it was now an open and shut case. In v 
Wilson's reply, delegates must vote for his explusion; if 
precedent would be set of allowing members to vote for a ¢ 
H. Moss (Swansea): Comrade Lawrence had not represented ac 
Comrade Wilson had said. Comrade Wilson had clearly stated 
wouldn't do it again. He had committed an error but did it 
expulsion? Is this the way we would treat those who made m 
socialist society? He suggested not; in which case, on the 
the socialist party should reflect the society it was i 
some other penalty than expulsion, or ostracism, shou 
J. Krause (Camden): even if things would be different 
Society, the fact remained that Comrade Wilson had no 
his action. So he would be supporting the SW Londo. 
D. Donnelly (Glasgow): Comrade Wilson had said he | 
had added that if he felt like committing it again 
wasn't good enough. If we allowed people who di 
clause and vote for the SDP to stay in the Party, 
revolutionary impetus. 
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c. Slapper (Islington): some members seemed to think that the present 
proceedings against Comrade Wilson were unfair but this was not the case. 
Jp to now, he had only admitted to breaking a Party Rule. But the charge 
-erned disagreement with a principle of the Party not a mere breach 
rule. To acquit him, delegates would have to be convinced that he had 
ced the political view that had led him to break the rule. This he had 
lone; all he had recognised was that he happened to have broken a 

but not the principle that a Party member should not vote for a 
talist political party. Under these circumstances the charge wasn't 


RIT. 
; odman (W London):prineiples could be changed but only democratically; 
‘il they are changed their present form remains the basis of membership 
Party and members couldn't break them with impunity. Pat Wilson had 
cen them by comprising with the enemy to try to get a small concession; 
couldn't abide by the principles he should leave. 
ercy-Smith (Yorkshire): Comrade Wilson no longer defended his action 
said that it was a mistake and that he wouldn't do it again. He was 
a supporter of the SDP and had only voted for them with a view to 
‘urthering the socialist cause. She had been one of those who had known he 
d voted for the SDP but had taken no action as she couldn't see that, in 
circumstances, he had harmed the Party. 
Janni (Glasgow): Comrade Wilson's action was the worst act of betrayal 
by a member he had known in his 25 years in the Party. He could have 
understood if Comrade Wilson had been a new, young member, but he had been 
the Party Treasurer and had chaired this year's Conference. If he was not 
expelled the Party's whole credibility would go. Comrade Vanni refused to 
believe that Comrade Wilson had not known that it was breaking Rule 5 to 
rote for a capitalist party. He was for expulsion. 
B. Johnson (Swansea) also refused to believe that Comrade Wilson had made 
a mistake. He had been Party Treasurer for a number of years --and a very 
good one too~- and had been active in at least 4 election campaigns, so he 
must have known that socialists don't vote for the opposition. His act had 
therefore not been a mistake, but must have been a deliberate,conscious one. 
J. Bradley (Enfield and Haringey): his branch had not mandated him to vote 
for expulsion but he had been hoping for a less equivocal response from 
Comrade Wilson. This had not come, so the Party must now decide on whether 
or not to expel hin. 
C. McColl (Bournemouth): it was irrelevant how long Comrade Wilson had 
been a member and what posts he had occupied in the Party. All members were 
equal and to make allowances for a younger member but not for an older one 
smacked of elitism. 
R. Cook (Birmingham): the facts were clear --Comrade Wilson had voted for 4 
the SDP, which was a serious offence-- but two questions remained: Did he 
repudiate this action? And, Did he in fact think, as the motion under 
discussion stated, that the Party's principles were not binding on all 
members? Could he be asked to clarify these two points? 
C. McEwan (Glasgow): Comrade Wilson had not repudiated his action and had . 
gone on to criticise the Declaration of Principles. These were a statement 
of revolutionary, scientific socialism not poetry. Comrade Wilson's view 
of the principles was not a scientific one but was like that of those . : 
religious people who rejected a literal interpretation of the bible in 
favour of it being allegorical. It was clear that Comrade Wilson was 
putting up a fight because other members held the same views. He should be 
expelled as a warning to these other members. 
S. Coleman (Islington):Comrade Wilson should be asked two questions. Was 
the Socialist Party the only party that stood for the interests of the 
working class? And, Are there any occasions when voting for a party that 
seeks to run capitalism can assist the aims of the Socialist Party? If he 
disagreed with these two propositions he did not agree with the Party and 
should not be in it. 7 
D. Davies (NW London) said she was concerned that some other nen 
not considered Comrade Wilson's action to be detrimental to the 
J. Howell (non-delegate):he was another that had known that Cor 
had voted for the SDP but Comrade Wilson had said that he had n 
of doing this again. He was being blamed for showing no remo: 
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refusing to never change his mind in the future. But was 
prepared to give such a pledge? 
P. Stuart (Dundee), speaking as a new member, said he 
Basis of the Party's principles, which included not y 
arty. 
K. Graham (By Set ome replying to Comrade Davies, said ever 
Tt had been an utterly stupid act on the part of Comra 
for the SDP, but the question was: was it, in the cire 
expulsion matter? He was amongst those who thought it 
D. Chesham (EC Member) said he too did not consider ituh 
detrimental. The meeting was turning into a Stalinist 
no evidence for the offence other than the accused's Gwny 
was there any evidence that the SDP had actually been "zg 
action in question, as required by Rule 5. Both these ae 
in acquittal in a capitalist Court of Law. If Comrade : 
expelled, Rule 33 would be being used as a means of retri 
be being punished for being naive, naive in voting for @ Safe 
in telling other members that he had done so. He would DB : 
being open and honest, for having been over-optimistic, 
applied the sterile police of writing "Socialism —= SPF Memb, 
ballot paper. Comrade Chesham said some members had for not | 
distinction between reforms and reformism; the Party was™ ®uto; 
reformism but not necessarily to all reforms; it was © 
policy that a minority of socialist delegates in Parli 
measures proposed by other parties. So, socialists could : 
for other parties. Proportional representation, as an ex Tatt 
political democracy, was precisely one such measure that % 
socialist MPs might vote for, as Comrade Wilson had do 
didn't mirror future society by showing compassion and 
someone who had made a mistake, it would be a Stalinist ‘ 
a socialist party. that 
S. Coleman (Islington):although the Party could conceive 
in which socialists might vote for some capitalist measur 
conceive of no circumstances under which they could vote i 
party. 
P. Wilson, in his final speech, said that the Socialist P 
definition, the only socialist party in Britain, but this 
political initiatives arising in other parts of the worl 
call themselves socialist but which would nevertheless a 
basic ideas. Such a group could even arise in Britain, as 
Free Access" group had shown. So we weren't opposed to a 
initiatives on principle. As Comrade Chesham had said, & 
measures which on balance, under the circumstances, ete t 
support and these would include extensions of the democ 
involving universal suffrage, votes for women, trade unio’ 
which was needed to further our aim. In conclusion, Com Th 
had been mistaken to have tried to extend democratic ri <> 
the SDP and that he wouldn't make this mistake again. 


op 
ret betes be ialetloted) 


P. Lawrence(SW London), winding up on the motion, said t} te 
involved was not a slight disagreement or doubt but the i Wit: 


of not supporting capitalist parties by voting for them. den 
delegates to judge whether or not Comrade Wilson in his 
had refuted the charge that he had not simply made a mp 
disagreed with the Party's principles. 

The Floor Resolution was carried by 21 votes 


Saturday afternoon 

6. ITEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

A. ORGANISATION AND INTERNAL MATTERS 

4. Should the EC continue to have the ri 


institute a Party Poll on is7her membe 
make all the information available to b 
o be cailed by a Delegate Meeting, 6} 
as per Puller der. 
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yu. Moss (Swansea), opening, said his branch had always been unhappy about 
Rule 33. The EC's job was to run the day-to-day affairs of the Party and 
was inadequate body to bring a charge against a member. It was also 
dangerous that a small number of EC Members should have this power. 
oats alternative was that if the EC felt that a member should be 
arged, they should circulate the evidence to all branches and let them 
ide whether or not to call a poll as under Rule 26 (at the request of 
es). The branch was also concerned that the EC had the power to 
i a mewber for a period of up to 5 or 6 months until the matter was 
by Party Poll. Suspension might be appropriate in some cases but 
why should it be automatic in all cases? 
iman (W London): the EC should continue to be the body to decide on 
y charges, but some discretion might be allowed over suspension. 
Vanni (Glasgow) wondered whether this was not an attempt to make it 
ble for the Party to ever bring a charge. In any event charges were 
‘rare and the existing procedure was very rigorous with plenty of 
lards. 
Spper (Islington): a Party Poll was a democratic procedure and there 
arm in the EC having the power to call one because it was the 
I beneiie and not the EC that finally decided on expulsion. The EC should 
ot be given discretion as to whether or not to suspend a charged member; 
automatic suspension was fairer. 
J. Bradley (Enfield and Haringey):suspension gave the charged member the 
opportunity to concentrate on preparing his or her defence. 
C. Skelton (non-delegate) was in favour of the EC being allowed some 
Tati tage to decide whether or not to suspend a charged member. 
P. Hart (SW London): against any change in the Rule. 
P. Deutz (EC Member): the EC had once circulated branches to ask whether 
or not it should charge a member and had got a no answer. 
H. Moss (Swansea), replying to the discussion, said he was not worried 
that the proposed changes might make it harder to expel a member. 


. The Socialist Party is an open, democratic organisation;membership is 
based upon acceptance of our Object and Declaration of Principles. Ts 
there any contradiction here? 


2. Internal Discussion and Outside Propaganda: Where to Draw the Line. 
3. The Position of Guildford Branch. 

3a Discipline Inside the Socialist Party. 

3b In What Circumstances can Members puplicly express views contrary to 


that _ of the Party? 
P. Deutz (EC Member) was given permission by the Meeting to introduce Item 
1 on behalf of E London branch. She said that the Party was not a loose 
federation nor a libertarian association, but a political party with a 
democratically-decided policy binding on all members. Admission to the 
Party was on the basis of acceptance of the Declaration of Principles. 
Those members who had come to disagree with this Declaration were free to 
put their views outside the Party but not in it. 
E. Goodman (W London), in opening on Item 2, referred delegates to the 
branch's circular on the subject which argued that members who disagreed 
with a particular Party policy or who wanted to change it had the full 
democratic right to express their views within the Party with a view to 
trying to win over other members, but they were not entitled to propagate 
their views to non-members in competition with the democratically-decided 
majority Party position. 
P. Lawrence (SW London),opening up on Item 3, said the views of the ex- 
Suildford branch were incompatible with membership of the Party for three 
main reasons: (i) those who held these views did not stand for the 
organisation for socialism in the immediate future; instead, they favoured 
the formation and spread of workers! cooperatives with the Party acting as 
a clearing house for this. These workers! cooperatives would have to 
operate under capitalism and participate in the process of buying and 
selling. To encourage the growth of such capitalistic enterprises was See 
hostile to and the opposite of organisation for socialism; Pia) They di 
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not acgent, that, gockalien, could Hy 6s, Scns Samal 
and understood deta. choy ee ing within capitalism 
propaganda" and favoure e ping *% lis 
of socialism, i.e. the actual establishment of social 
which the superiority of socialism could be demonstra 
those still working in the non-socialist sector; (ia 
the need for a socialist majority to democratically 
political power before socialism could be established 
in economic relationships taking place prior to they 
socialism. They advocated the establishment of social ‘ 
invasion of "socialistic relationships" within Capivau 
capture of political power, reducing the latter (Touma 
a mere "mopping up" operation. In other words, thoseuw 
to Socialism" circular saw the establishment of social 
outside of the political arena. Such views were comple 
with membership of the Party and wholly opposed to our 
V. Vanni (Glasgow),opening on Item 3a, said that a da 
circulating in the Party that there should be little 
all within the SPGB: if some member expressed a View © 
principles, that was democracy; if some member voted 
members can say and do what they like, even against t 
principles, without any action being taken against @t 
attitude was a denial of democracy as it led to dirt 
different things and to there being no consistency i 
Glasgow had some sympathy with Camden branch when the 
"anarchist tendencies in the Party". : 
D. Donnelly (Glasgow), opening on Item 3b, said that 
authoritarian", "libertarian", "dogmatic" and even ™ 
bandied about, but we must assume that members were n 
Party had always thrived on debate, e.g. over the na 
class in state capitalist Russia. When this was last d 
against the view that was finally adopted, but he had =: 
over the majority view when speaking for the Part 
view only within the Party. There had been a simila 
of the State. So there was room within the Party ca 
but the question was in what circumstances could 4 
views express them publicly. Could he himself, for 
saying that the political bureaucracy was not the 
Russia? There was free discussion within the Part 
like a revolutionary party,the Party must eventual 
position binding on all members. As to Guildford, 
cooperatives were quite wrong, but they had raise 
what would happen when socialists had become a m ty 
they had gone on to lay down a utopian blueprint that wa 
opposed to the Party's theory of revolution. 
S. Coleman (Islington): Islington supported the W Lar 
There was a tension between the nature of our party - 
democratic one and courtesy in internal discussions, |. 
advance a view different from the majority position y 
majority first. As to Guildford branch, the gener 
want to change Party policy you put down resolt 
democratically discussed and voted on at Confe enc 
proposed a resolution to abandon our traditio 
financially promoting cooperatives under capit 
then have been properly considered and voted on. 
and when other comrades had replied to these 
proper discussion they had shouted "we didn't s 
this","gross misrepresentation", Comrade Vanni 
against the sort of democratic imma i 
with his references to "current 
tendencies". Comrade Chesham too w 
members "Stalinist". It was tru 
Dogmatism meant attaching more 1 
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ogmatism was not recognising that the Party could and had changed its 
views. In his view, Guildford's position was more psychological than 
slitical; they had become disaffected and disloyal to the Party and had 
+ to dress up their disillusion as a revision of socialist ideas. 
: :pper (Chair)reminded delegates of the terms of article 15 of 
Ponference and Delegate Meeting Standing Orders that "no member shall 
1 the socialist integrity, honesty or motives of any other member". 
-adley (Enfield and Haringey):this article applied to persons,not ideas. 
sok (Birmingham): a reply to the 1988 Conference floor resolution 
retting that Guildford branch had given permission to a journal to 
their circular had just been handed out. It was signed by 9 people, 
e of whom was present. This was typical of Guildford's attitude from 
art: they don't discuss; they just fire a shot and then disappear. 
). Devine (Dundee): members joined the Party because of their experience of 
capitalism. It had been said that there were no leaders in the Party, but 
not true from what had been said this morning when Glasgow had 
f "dangerous views" circulating in the Party and had implied that 
were unsound and sound members, i.e. members who could be trusted and 
who couldn't. Dundee branch was concerned about the trend in the 
towards charges and expulsions. 
awrence and P. Hart (SW London) moved: 
"That the members who still adhere to the general views expressed 

in the Guildford document 'The Road to Socialism’ hold views which 
are incompatible with membership of the Party, and this ADM 
recommends that they be asked to reaffirm the Party's argument that 
Socialism can only be established by the democratic actions of a 
socialist majority following the capture of political control". 
H. Moss (Swansea):there were two kinds of member who did the Party no 
service. First, there were those who saw the Party as a hobby or a game and 
came to Delegate Meetings with pre-packaged resolutions ------ 
P, Lawrence (SW London) raised a point of order: it was deeply offensive 
fo have the psychology of members impugned in this way. 
i, Slapper (Chair) ruled that Comrade Moss's approach was out of order 
inder article 15 of standing Orders. 
H. Moss: some members had a hopelessly unrealistic view of the significance 
of the Party.They were living in a fantasy world when they implied that 
matters raised within the Party could cause us discredit if they got 
itside. The opposite was true. It was in our interest to have contacts in 
the outside world. Guildford may have been discourteous in allowing a non- 
party journal to have their document before it had been discussed at 
Conference, but at least their document had sparked off a discussion in the 
columns of that journal helping us to get our ideas disseminated more 
widely. 
E. Goodman (W London) said she didn't mind people outside the Party knowing 
that we had discussions inside the Party, but she did object to members who 
disagreed with the Party's policy having access to our official journal to 
express their views, as one Guildford member was now demanding. 
K. Graham (Bristol) criticised Guildford members for circulating a 
statement, and not for the first time, at the last moment, so depriving 
branches of the possibility of discussing it and mandating their delegates. 
His branch had two reservations with regard to the West London circular. 
First, a distinction should be made between what members could say to 
outsiders as individuals and what they could say when representing the 
Party. Second, a distinction should be drawn between basic and non-basic 
Party views, between the Party's principles and what happened to be the 
Party position at any one time on a particular issue, e.g. on trade unions, 
Solidarity in Poland, the State,where disagreement was legitimate. It 
should be possible for a member to say in public "This is the current Party 
position, though I happen not to agree with it". This could even be good 
for our propaganda. . 
J. Bradley (Enfield and Haringey):Guildford's disagreement clear 
the basic rather than non-basic category; they were criticising 
basic position not just its current views. They were in fact 
different branch of the tree of anti-capitalist movements : 
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the anarcho~communist branch. Their whole approach was 
ifferent to ours. With regard to the West London circular, 
laringey felt that members should also have the right)te 
work of the EG in public, to, for instance, tell a jGurmem 
they disagreed with some EC decision. Members should 6b 
xpress any views in public as long as these were nov deq 
eclaration of Principles. 
. Krause (Camden): Guildford had taken up a position comer 
Declaration of Principles, so we must oppose them. It Gama 
r members not to state the Party case. Democracy was noum 
you wanted, but doing what the majority decided. 

- Howell (non- delegate): Guildford had been accused of bea 
for allowing their minority view to be published in 4 Honep 
but democracy was not just about the will of the majoriuye 
about a maximum of participation in decision-making. Withie 
nformation was undemocratic and Guildford had not harmed 
doing what they had done. On the contrary, it had brougnme 
publicity to the Party as the editor of the journal Rages 
arty was more democratic than some other parties he knew 
Communist Party was allowing public discussion and disagr 
members on its new policy document. Guildford's purpose a 
publication was not to make propaganda for their views bu 
dialogue with those interested; it would be undemocratic 
people to our discussions. Guildford had not attacked any 
to the Party case in their circular. They had not said th 
could be changed at will; that would mean that there wou 
at all. But such laws were not totally immutable either. 
had been immutable then capitalist relations could not ha 
within feudalism. The economic laws of capitalism depen 
operation on a wide acceptance of capitalist ideology a 
changed with the growth of socialist ideology. This was 
reformists only exerted pressure on the superstructure 
envisaged socialist ideology exerting pressure, and shift 
the capitalist base, on the mode of production. Comrade 
quoting from a statement criticising the Party for being 
failing to take into account change in capitalism, writ 
..a certain P. Lawrence. 
C. Slapper (Islington):There was a procedure for changi 
any one time there will be a majority Party position; t 
circulate views critical of this majority position and 
to get it changed. If they are succesful, then their vi 
position. What they can't do is jump the gun and express 
outside as if they were the Party's position. Guildford 
Party's theory of revolution on the very first page of th 
this had harmed the Party. They had also misunderstood tri 
position: it was not our view that changes can't take pl 
capitalism but that capitalism's laws were oppressive, 
universal and so couldn't be nibbled away gradually but 
go. In arguing that as capitalism had gradually develop 
feudalism, so why couldn't socialism develop within cap 
Howell had overlooked the unique character of the socia 
would be, for the first time in history, a majority rev 

by a conscious majority in its own interest. There w 

build-up of the numbers of socialists and when there 
change would be made. 
P. Lawrence (SW London), winding up on the motion, s 
with that part of the West London circular which all 
views critical of the Party as long as they didn't 
It still had to be decided whether or not the views 
compatible with membership of the Party. If they 
not be expressed within the Party either. Guildford 
category. 


The SW London Floor Resolution was carried b 
abstentions. 
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1, PARTY LITERATURE 

. How can the Party make the best use of its printing press? 

. The Conflict between "topical" and "theoretical" articles in the 
Socialist Standard: Do we have the balance right? 

. Should the headline wording on the cover of the Socialist Standard be 


politically more provocative and challenging rather than just 


descriptive? ; 


involved changes in length or appearance)? 


. Should the Party produce a pamphlet on Human Nature? 


. Begley (Islington),opening on Item 5, said that some time next week the 
Rig Day would arrive when the SS would be printed for the first time by 
ourselves at Head Office. This would give us control over our own 
literature and reduce the price of producing the SS from 41700 to £1000 a 
nonth. The actual typesetting, which made up most of this cost, would 
continue to be done outside but in time this too could be done partly at . 
Head Office by using the Party's computer. 

S. Coleman (Islington), opening on Item 6, said that a conclusion on this 
matter was not going to be reached that day. Some members felt that the 
SS was too heavy for those we wanted to read it, even if it wasn't for 
those who actually read it. Other members felt it was often too light-— 
weight. Our dilemma was how to combine a popular, tabloid approach without 
nissing out on theory. Today the balance was about right. A theoretical 
article, he added, was not an article that people couldn't understand but 
an article explaining some part of our theory, which could be done in 
simple terms. 

C. Slapper (Islington),opening on Item 7, gave some examples, taken from 
the branch's circular on the subject, as to how the wording on the front 
cover of the SS could have been politically more provocative: "Education 
--new realism in the schools"(Nov 1987) could have been "Schools --Who 
Needs Them?", "Less Weapons...or More?"(Jan 1988) could have been "How 

To End War", and "Racism --Race and Class" (June 1988) could have been 
"Exposed: The Stupidity of Racism". Moving on to open on Item 8, he said 
that printing the Standard ourselves meant that we could experiment, if we 
wanted to, with less pages, lower prices,etc. 

S. Dowsett (Islington) opening on Item 9, said that the human nature 
argument was essential to our political theory; this being so, why was 
there no Party pamphlet on the subject? Such a pamphlet would need 

careful preparation and would have to cover such subjects as: Is there 

such a thing as human nature? Where does human nature end and human 
behaviour begin? Indeed, can such a distinction be drawn? Members 

sometimes used different arguments: some said simply that human nature 

was no barrier to socialism while others said that it was such that it 
actually made socialism possible. Such matters would have to be cleared up 
before a pamphlet could be published. Islington suggested that the same 
procedure be adopted as had been over the Production for Use pamphlet, 
namely, the setting up of a committee to collect and set out the material. 
D. Davies (NW London): the Print Committee had printed some material for 
her branch but was only charging for the paper, which meant it was 
charging only a quarter of what an outside printer would. This was all 
very well, but the branch felt that this was too little in view of the 
Party's current financial position and the other charges involved (ink, 
electricity,etc). 

E. Goodman (W London)drew attention to a discrepancy between the figures 
given as to the cost of acquiring the printing equipment as given in the 

Print Committee's report and as given in EC Reports. 

D. Donnelly (Glasgow): it ean't have been the intention that 
of the ar case that appeared on the inside front cover of - 

Standard should always be the same. There should be a series of suc! 
texts that could be rotated. 


“: Cook (Birmingham): the acquisition of our own printing equ 
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She 


not only mean that we could produce our literature m 
also give us more flexibility as over using a variety as 
K. Graham (Bristol): two socialist journals, taking they 
approaches, existed in the British Isles: the Soctald 
Socialist View published by the Irish party. He also 
there were ever disputes over articles in the Editoria 
so, how they were settled. 

P, Lawrence (SW London) agreed that there should be 4 pampi 
nature. He was against the use of different type-faces 
B. Johnson (Swansea): a pamphlet on human nature was neo 
our range of literature, but would such a pamphlet haved 
market? 

. McColl (Bournemouth)asked whether the Standard was p 
intellectual minority or for the general public. The ed 
guided by those who sold the Standard as to its content 
them that while it was easy enough to get someone to bu 
very difficult to get them to buy a second because its 
intellectual. 


G. Slapper (Chair)said that the discussion on these Items 
continue the next day. 


The Delegate Meeting adjourned and resumed on Sunday, 16 


Ss 


Sunday morning, 16 October 


i. Slapper (Chair) said the discussion on the Items un 
would be resumed in the afternoon. 
C. PROPAGANDA AND PUBLICITY 
10. The Thatcher Years -~their effect on the propagati 
11. What measures have been taken towards the implem 
Conference resolution calling upon the EC to 
Party Strategy? What Needs to be Done? 
12. What is an Open Forum and can they assist us in 
13. Local Propaganda. 


14. How far should we go in identifying the Party as 3 
of Great Britain? 


S. Coleman (Islington),opening on Item 10, said that ft! 
involved (i) the coming into office of an avowedly ca 
that had attacked the health service, housing, trade 
civil liberties generally. This had left both the wor 
parties in a mess. The Communist Party, for instance, 
ressemblance to the party we had known: they now ar 
class no longer exists; (ii) the celebration of the | 
selling which had affected the Labour Party too. Ki 
times that nobody serious wanted to get rid of the ma 
appeared as an inevitable feature of society; (iii) a 
demoralisation of the working class, as evidenced by t 
abuse, drunkenness and violence. The Party had failed 
evolution and how capitalism had changed in recent y 
even affected Party morale, being partly responsible 
internal squabbling and attempts to revise the Party 
suggested our answer should be: (i) to go for the r 
at the moment by adopting an angry, hard-hitting, ab 
war approach; (ii) to campaign for "non-market socie 
socialism meant precisely nothing less than the a 
(iii) to take steps to show that we alone have k 
that if we adopted this approach it should be poss 
membership in a few years. 

S. Coleman (Islington),opening on Item 11, said 
for a national strategy and the Party's secr ; 
on the procedures that could be adopted for d 
subcommittees putting plans and priorities to 
priorities in the light of the Party's finances 
and putting the final plan to Conference. Isl 


> 
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‘roach which would mean that Conference could become an event where we 
ct only reviewed past activity but where we planned future activity too. 
hould be possible to implement this change as from Conference 1990. 
awrence (SW London),opening on Item 13, referred delegates to the 
Sranen's circular on the subject which emphasised the need to study local 
ms and circumstancea when contesting local elections. Turning to 

, he said that workers had got deeper and deeper into debt 
pecially through mortgages to buy houses and this was bound to adversely 
fect trade union militancy. Miltant Thatcherism certainly did represent 
hange compared with the 1950s and 1960s when profit had tended to be 4 
word; the defenders of capitalism were now on the offensive on the 
ectual front. There were also attacks on the State and an emphasis 
ividuality. We should be able to get in on these themes as long a8 
ided utopian-anarchist arguments. 
H. Cottis (E London),opening on Item 14, said he suspected other members 
were embarrassed when on a recent television programme Comrade Slapper, in 
repli a direct question from Sir Robin Day as to which party he 

sented, had had to reply "The Socialist Party", which left Day and no 
many others perplexed, whereas if he had have replied "The Socialist 
f Great Britain" he would have been more widely understood and we 
| have had more publicity. His branch also sympathised with those who 
opposed the elimination of "of Great Britain" from the platform at 
Hyde Park. 
c. Wilson (NW London),opening on Item 12, said his branch was opposed to 
open forums as we must always speak in opposition to our opponents and not 
embrace them. 
D. Donnelly (Glasgow): the reason why meetings had been advertised as a 
forum" was that other organisations would not accept the term "debate", 
but these meetings were debates nevertheless. Comrade Coleman had been 
indulging in a bit of Conference rhetoric. Was it really true that 
disaffected leftwingers were a rich vein for us? Comrade Donnelly did not 
think so. Our market was the whole working class, but if we had to 
concentrate on a particular segment he would prefer the 15-25 year old 
apoliticals some of whom we had been recruiting through our ads in the 
musical press. 
R. Cook (Birmingham): the Tories had exploited a rejection of dependency 
culture, the view that "the State must do something for us". We could share 
this attitude as we too wanted people to help themselves, not be assisated 
from above. Workers under Thatcher had become more down-trodden; the mask 
of social-democratic, consensus capitalism had been dropped. This should 
help us. 
E. Goodman (W London):one effect of the Thatcher years had been to 
introduce divisions into the working class, as in particular between those 
buying houses and the others. Housebuyers even thought that they were no 
longer members of the working class. As to a national Party strategy, she 
described the various Conference resolutions passed on this in recent : 
years as typical pious resolutions: everybody voted for them saying "amen" — 
without the intention of doing anything about them, as she had learned 


from her experience on the National Strategy Committee which had met 
complete indifference from branches. 

C. Slapper (Islington): those who refused to implement this year's 
"onference resolution on the use of the Party's name were being 
undemocratic. On open forums, he said they could indeed help the Party. He 
pointed out that they were never held with political parties but only with 
individuals or with groups which, though political, were not parties. They 
involved our speaker and the invited speaker speaking in parallel rather 
than in direct opposition, but we were just as able to get our point of 
view across in such discussions as in confrontational debate. 

VY. Vanni (Glasgow)spoke of the effect of the Thatcher years on the morale 
of Party members. Morale in the Party was at an all-time low and some 
tembers had lost confidence in the Party case, as had happened before in 
the 1950s. There was less interest in politics now and he had been 
surprised at working class apathy in the face of mass unemployment 
in social benefits. Indoor meetings were unsuccesful, outdoor meet 
on their last legs, SS sales were dwindling. 
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K. Aubrey (Bristol): if you read Marxiam > 
was clear that they were re-assessing their id, ene" 


closer to Thatcherism by accepting the nol oe ol 
: .  aCle HE Was 
that more tub-thumping was the answer as this put off a 
W. Preston (Eccles) said some members only seemed i ay rip tety 
were miserable. As a socialist he was an opt st not a pessimist. 
branch was planning more activity: to bring out a journal and to 
elections. There were also optimistic signs amongst the working ¢ 
Trade union militants were pig-sick with what was happening in the 
Party and as a result the AEWU North-West Region had not been able t 
its full complement to the recent Labour Party Conference despite ti 
promise of expenses-paid hotel accomodation at the seaside. 
K. Knight (NW London): a national strategy was 9a dead duck. Open 
were unacceptable as they conflicted with the hestility clause 
they might be pleasanter affairs than debates. 
. McColl (Bournemouth)warned about talking too much about That 
since we knew that capitalism without Thatcher would be no b 
should put the case for socialism in much simpler terms, as 
Party had done with its case. They plugged away at the simp 
mistaken) message that the environment was under threat 
"industrialism". We should get our simple message @eross 28 
that social problems were caused by capitalism. 
P. Hart (SW London):there was room both for debates and 
Jays the audience wanted to participate in the discussion 
allowed this to happen. 
. McEwan (Glasgow):we should eall ourselves "the SPGB" 
term by which we were immediately recognised. i 
F. Headicar(non-delegate)said he had had experience of fT 
other side: as a guest speaker before he had joined 
ago. He had never been hostile to the Party even igh 
with it and couldn't think what he could have debatal w: 
except some burning issue like "Is there a physical bas 
consciousness?" Having said this it should nd& be ima 
wishy-washy affairs. When he had spoken with Comrade 
on some points. As to Thatcherism, the vicious meant 
illustrated had helped him, for one, to see through ca 
S. Easton (EC Member): it wasn't our tenets that need 
presentation of them. This was why he favoured the fo 
C. Skelton (non-delegate): Thatcherism had polarised t 
Tich and poor: those with jobs and houses and those in 
had also encouraged selfish, individualist attitudes. ~ 
gone on record as saying that society didn't exist | 
individuals and individual families did. She was tr: 
of politics but the class struggle was not just worl 
capitalists; it was also the capitalists fighting the 
had excelled. There should be opportunities for us h 
forgotten that the Party grew when people reacted aga 
"Youtve Never Had It So Good" years. The same would ha 
got fed up with Thatcher. 
G. Woods (Central Branch secretary)emphasised the need 
to put in work centrally as this was essential to bae 
over the country. She also drew attention to the isol 
of Central branch which, she reminded delegates, compris 
total membership. " = 


At this point the Chair called on Comrade H. Moss as 
Organiser to make a statement on the Party's finan 
H. Moss (Party Funds Organiser)said that as a resu 
Funds in the Standard and the letter and standing or 
out to all members, £1500 had been rai 

L900 a year guaranteed. This latter was 
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| uscretaries who had not already done so to send them out as the intenviton 

os | jas to contact every member individually. Thanks to a recent legacy ot * 
he HK 5 amount of money in our bank accounts on 10 October was #9000, 
fea 2 -ourse was only enough to keep us going for about six montha. So 
tease | re y and more savings on expenditure were still needed. 
= 25 . Bradley (Enfield and Haringey): the working class was differentiated 
Sees: * nd this nflicted with our ideas and values since in our view the 
ps Pay , orki class should be united and our appeal was addressed to the whole 
° 1 work ass. Unfortunately, however, financial and technical factors 
. ipossible for us to contact the whole working class. We had 
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consider if there were any sections of the working class whose 
if 2ss was higher than average and aim at them. One such group, he 
|, were those concerned about the environment. 
(Bristol):the appeal for funds and standing orders should be sent 
isers and ex-members as well as members. This was what Bristol 
done. 
(Bournemouth) :an attempt to contact Central Branch members in 
ith and South Bast had been made a few years ago but many of these 
rs d objected to being contacted. 
ij. Woods (Central Branch Secretary) replied that she was concerned about 
bers who joined Central Branch via the Forms A Scrutiny Committee 
an long-standing members who had retired. 
: nan (Islington),replying to the debate on Items 10 and 11, said that 
Tonference resolutions on national strategy must be implemented and must 
e regarded as being simply pious. Otherwise the Party would become a 
se federation with the consequence that some members now active 
entrally would withdraw from central activity. The debate on the Thatcher 
ars had been good. For once, at a conference of our political party, we 
iscussed politics! He was sceptical about the Greens being a useful 
target for us; to him they appeared to be the last ideological defence of 
2zlism. He was also sceptical about targetting apoliticals. It was 
ar that most of our members entered from Stage Left rather than Stage 
ght and it was here that we should concentrate our efforts. But he could 
e wrong and it was precisely for this reason that we needed a debate each 
nference on our strategy. 
>, Wilson (NW London) replied to the debate on Item 12. He added that 
Tvatcherism didn't mean a thing. It was the system that must be got rid 
of not the person. 
. Lawrence (SW London),replying to the debate on Item 13, noted that the . 
response to the branch circular on local elections had been supportive if 
somewhat muted. 
_Cottis (E London) , replying to the debate on Item 14, said his branch 
was sti in favour of the wider use of the Party's full title. 


uiday afternoon 
The debate on Party Literature was resumed. 
. Slapper and &. Coleman (islington) moved the following floor resolution 
sTising from Item 93 
"ADM recommends the EC to set up a Committee to investigate material 
on 'Human Nature! with a view to the eventual production of a 
pamphlet on the SuQpjegu 


. Dowsett (Print Committee) replied to Comrade Goodman on the discrepancy 
“tween the figures for the cost of the printing equipment “is was due 


the EC figures including VAT which the Print Committee «© forgotten to 

He went on to say that if the Party's computer was © yeese =e 
S's could be cut from &£700-L750 a month to under BIC ‘Poe Sal 
“Sto find someone to type 20,000 words each month. ioc» ( 
~voodman (W London):the branch was against a panph>-S “= ~ smem i a er 
~* favoured a leaflet. | 
~1..son (NW London): we don't need another pamph ‘: ©  +n't sell the 
) 2 ing Gness 4 
Twoinelly (Glasgow):the decision as to whether +> +> © © 4 pete ee o. 


7.2 be left to Conference. *e 
~~Gurence(SW London), K, Graham (Bristol), K. “nig.: “+ London) and 
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H. Moss (Swansea), opening on Item 17, rem 
= 
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C, Skelton (non-delegate) spoke in favour of a pai 
FE, waiters (Islington): we needed to get our ideas 
published any pamphlet and this was why the branch 4 
set up first as had happened over the Production for J 
don't really have a proper theory of human nature ag . 
economics. But we need one. Some members state =-and it 
in the Socialist Standard-- that "there's no such thing: 
which is abeurd. Again, when in a debate an opponent & 
wouldn't work because "it's against human nature" spea 
citing examples of considerate and caring human behavi 
reduces the issue to a moralistic debate opposing good hu 
bad human behaviour. This wasn't good enough and was why 
discussion so as to develop a proper, scientific theory o 
H. Y (NW London) said there was a need to refute the 
of the old Social Darwinists but also of the new so-called 
Biologists like Desmond Morris, the Naked Ape, and Rox 
failed playwright, who were peddling unscientific ideas 
nherently aggressive, possessive,etc. There were also 
America whose views Reagan had put on a par with those 
S. Dowsett (Islington), winding up on the motion, remanae 
it was not seeking the immediate publication of the pamphle 
the setting up of a committee to prepare material for it. 
The Floor Resolution was carried by 17 votes to 10. 
D. ELECTORAL ACTIVITY 
Election Manifestoes -- A Party Matter? 
The production and content of the Swansea Branch loca 
iterature. 
. The use of candidates! photographs on branch electio 


H. Cottis (E London), opening on Item 15, said that his 
ei:ection manifestos, local as well as national, were a | 
branch affair and should be vetted by the EC as a body res 
Party as a whole. 

P. Lawrence (SW London)asked, before opening on Item 16, 
regarding the drawing up and approval of the manifesto f 
local election last May could be clarified. Who had dr 
had approved it? 

H. Moss (Swansea), in reply,reminded delegates that an & 
election manifestos as different from leaflets genera 
at 1987 ADM. So the manifesto had been dealt with as 
would have been, namely, drafted and approved by the | 
New Pamphlets Committee for editing and approval, and the 
Committee for printing. This procedure had been followed 
oint. 

p. Lawrence (SW London) said the manifesto carried a 
Candidate and the appeal "Vote for Howard Moss Social 
Britain candidate". This was clearly an appeal for a 
the first time this had ever happened in the Pa: s 
clearly against our principle that the emancipation 
had to be the work of the working class itself. In 
the manifesto was very, very confused. Our ain ' 
organised, truly human kind of society" and as 
where each person owns everything and takes f 
needs", which was typical of the vagueness of 
class relationship between owners and non-o 
there was a reference that "a small minority o 
amount and a large majority own very little | 
that the solution might lie in the re 
basis and was reminiscent of Labour P 
members wanted to change our propaganda ar 
should come to Conference to get approval 
emphasis by the back door, as Swansea had 
to a moral and ethical appeal. 
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had been discussed at Conference and a floor resolution leaving 
jecision up to branches had been carried. The branch had made a 
n to put the candidate's photo on the manifesto. In the past, 
had even been refused for the press, but this refusal had long 
e been abandoned. There had even been opposition to photos in the 
ard but this too had been dropped. The reason was a recognition that 
‘ompanying photo made a text less forbidding and more likely to be 
read. It was this same consideration that had led Swansea to take the 
it did: to get more people to read the manifesto while at the 
adding a human touch to show that the manifesto had been issued 
1ary human beings rather than some anomymous party machine. So it 
t an appeal for a personal vote, merely an attempt to get more 
read the manifesto. In any event, no personal details of the 
jate were given and Swansea would be quite opposed to this. Nor were 
arguing that the candidate's photo should always appear; this 
should be left to branches as Conference had recommended. Moving 
reply to SW London's criticism of the content of this year's Swansea 
nanif » he said it was destructive criticism of the worse kind. But 
for a mistake the text would have appeared in the Socialist Standard and 
ll members would have been able to judge for themselves. He agreed that 
it was not the same as the previous Swansea manifesto, but the branch had 
wanted to experiment by trying a different approach. SW London's objections 
were spurious and when they were first raised had been designed to 
abotage Swansea's whole campaign. SW London had raised four objections: 
that the appeal to vote for the candidate was bigger than the appeal 
vote for socialism. How absurd! It was the electoral law that 
required those who wanted to vote for socialism to vote for a person, so 
we are obliged to ask for a vote for a specific name; (ii)that the 
personal pronoun 'I' was used. SW London had given the impression that 
only 'I' was used whereas the count was 8 'I's and 7 "we"s or "the 
jialist Party"; the use of 'I', once again, was designed to give the 
manifesto a human touch not to attract personal votes; (iii) that the text 
was weak, but how could the call "to establish a new system of ownership 
where each person owns everything and takes freely according to their 
needs" be interpreted as a call for the redistribution of wealth; it was 
certainly not the sort of thing the Labour Party had said in the 1940s; 
iv) that the Declaration of Principles had been printed in too small ) 
characters. This objection was so absurd that Comrade Lawrence had not 
repeated it at ADM today. Swansea branch had particularly objected to a 
letter from SW London in which it had been stated that "the Swansea 
campaign must have done a lot of harm in Swansea". Is this the sort of 
criticism that active branches are expected to accept? Swansea favoured 
the present system where manifestos were treated as leaflets and vetted by 
the New Pamphlets Committee. 
=, Goodman (W London): Swansea had acted, in putting the candidate's photo 
on the manifesto, on the basis of a floor resolution whereas they should 
have waited for an Instructed Resolution at next year's Conference. Her 
cranch had not liked the emphasis on 'I' and she felt that the manifesto 
could have come from a number of reformist organisations. In the branch's 
view, election manifestos, even local ones, were a Party not a branch 
affair; they were not leaflets but official Party statements and so should 
come from the EC; 
8, Roberts (Newcastle):his branch was against the candidate's photo 
éppearing on our election manifestos, but there had been too much negative 
criticism and pessimistic sniping at Swansea and Dundee over their 
campaigns. His branch would like to congratulate both branches on their 
‘xcellent efforts in local elections. 
_ Donnelly (Glasgow): it was the photo that stuck in his craw as it 
tgainst our boast that we were not seeking personal votes. The matter 
“ould now have to be put right at next year's Conference. The mani 
iso started "Dear Electors" instead of the traditional "Fellow Wo 
‘is appeared to be a way of changing the Party's approach by the 


‘oor, If people wanted to change it they should do so openly and raise 
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the matter at Conference and not present the Party 
K. Graham (Bristol): his branch liked the Swansea m 
glad to distribute it during the election. OK, it wasn't 
n othing was. He could understand that some branches mij 
b ut this was inevitable as there was a range of vie 
best approach, which was why it was best to let bran 
they thought was best. Much of the criticism was ill-f 
and if members really thought that the Swansea manife 
non-socialist then they should go the whole way and br 
Swansea. Otherwise they should not use such terms whic 
clearly out of order under article 15 of Standing Orde 
K. Knight (NW London): his branch agreed with the crit 
and camden had made of the Swansea and Dundee manifest 
1 iked previous ones either but had been waiting for t 
to turn. They didn't want the Party case to be watered 
to turn into a loose federation of branches. Things 
the Party until some centralisation was restored. 
C. Slapper (Islington): this year's Conference, perhaps 
w hat rE was doing, had changed Rule 10 in such a way 
to produce leaflets without even referring to the New 
let alone the EC, but the question was: were election 
other leaflet? Islington was against the use of the ca 
the manifesto and, while respecting the good intention 
f avoured this, felt that they should have waited for 
decision by Instructed Resolution before introduci 
innovation to our practice. Whatever might be said, 
photo on the manifesto did suggest an appeal to vot 
t han an idea, so weakening our case in answer to 
who criticised us for taking part in the farce of 
a nswer had been that we did so only reluctantly a 
not only different but visibly different (e.g. as 
the others. Further, if photos are to appear then 
the criteria for choosing the candidate will becom 
D. Devine (Dundee): the Dundee leaflet was perhaps 
still quite good. It was not more democratic to ha 
the EC. This demand was a manifestation of a desire 
centralised in the Party. In any event, manifestos 
tended to begin "We are the Socialist Party of Gr 
1904..." and to lack imagination and passion and 
case in an abstract manner. Dundee was against pu 
photo on the manifesto. Comrade Devine took the oc 
personal reply to Camden branch's criticism of ~ 
t he time he felt it appropriate, but he now a: 
though not for the content. 
Vv. Vanni (Glasgow): the issue of whether or not t 
photo on the manifesto was perhaps an issue fo 
d ropping references to capitalism, the work 
Glasgow had been accused of nit-picking but th 
criticise where they felt criticism to be essa 
J. Krause (Camden): when Camden had criticised 
got a reply. It was offensive, but that di I 
t he fact that it didn't answer the criticism, 
been no explicit reference to the need to wi 
government, including the armed forces, 
"spiritual fulfilment" was to say the le 
materialism. 

S. Coleman (Islington): a real proced 
was going to vet election manifestos 
what we should be discussing now sin 
wards in the 1990 local elections 
elections, so did Swansea and Dundee 
of this. What he wanted to know wa: 
was over before raising their cri 
this after the 1979, 1983 and 198 
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aansea and Dundee felt. 

a ston (EC Member) could not see what tremendous change was involved in 
“the candidate's photo on our election manifesto. The only possible 
against it was the illogical one that this was the top of some 
slope. There was a distinction between an election manifesto 

+ 1) and an election address (local) and there was no reason why 
sranches should not have the last word over the address which, after all, 
‘ i have to distribute. 

tz (EC Member): the EC had asked branches what they thought of the 
nsea manifesto. Of the 10 branches that had replied, 3 saw nothing 

g with it, while 7 had expressed reservations. As regards Dundee's 

reply 1 amden, she thought the EC should not have circulated it before 
they had asked Dundee to take out the swear words. 

| Cox (EC Member): a floor resolution was not enough to justify a change 


Instructed Resolution. 
», Lawrence (SW London), winding up, said that Comrade Moss was evading the 
“sues of the personal appeal and of the major shift from a class analysis 
i to an ethical appeal. Such a change should be proposed in an open manner. 
Moss (Swansea), winding up, said that since only 7 branches had 
ressed reservations in reply to the EC's question this meant that a 
ujority of branches had not complained about Swansea's manifesto. His 
sranch was not annoyed at criticism as such --the criticism in SW London's 
wre recent circular on local propaganda had been useful and constructive-- 
wt at its manner and tone. He repeated that there was no appeal for a 
ersonal vote and he urged members to read the manifesto and judge for 
‘heoselves whether or not it put the case. It clearly did and he 
challenged those who denied this to try to prove the contrary in public 
ebate. The Party did have the right to decide the content of local 
dection manifestos centrally, but it was Swansea's view that it was in 
the Party's better interest to let branches decide. 


i POLICY, PRINCIPLES AND THEORY 
‘. The Nature of the Ruling Class in State Capitalist Russia. 

Young (NW London),opening, said the issue was who were the capitalist 
tass in Russia. Were the nomenklatura, i.e. the leaders of the Communist 
Party, a capitalist class? No, they were not because they could not 
‘queath or inherit the means of production they controlled. This view, 

7 ‘cwever, was not shared by all members of his branch who kept asking him to 
‘dentify to whom the surplus value produced in Russia went if it wasn't 

he nomenklatura. 

\. knight (NW London): surplus value was produced in Russia and the other 
tabers of the branch accepted that it went to the nomenklatura even if it 
“*sn't clear by what precise channels. 

Coleman (Islington): the distribution of surplus value was a secondary 
uestion. What was crucial was the production and reproduction of surplus 
‘ue and this took place in Russia within the framework of the capital/ 
"e-labour relationship. There was a possessing class in Russia of the 

‘rt mentioned in Clause 2 of our Declaration of Principles even though this 

‘ss didn't have legal title to the means of production there. Possession 
“Sa mixture of ownership and control that did not necessarily have to 
“Wolve legal title. A capitalist class was the class which, in Marx's 
“tis, "personified capital" acting as "fonctionaries of capital" and such 
;‘lass existed in Russia. 
»wuick (non-delegate): this issue had come up twenty years ago, at the 
’ Conference, and it was appropriate that it should now be discussed 
“Sn in view of recent developments in Russia under Gorbachev. At the time 
~ Points of view confronted each other: those who argued that the 
» tklatura (or bureaucracy as it was then called) could not be a 
ye alist class because they did not possess legal property titles to 
8 of production which they could inherit and bequeath and those who 
8d thet what was important from a Marxist point of view was social 
.‘‘y not legal forms. The latter view won the day and the Party 

*Pled that there was a group in Russia that could be identified as the 


Be whole approach to elections. Such a major issue required an 
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capitalist class because they monopolised, i.e. in practice 
controlled the means of production, even though they posses 
property titles; their monopoly over the means of production 
collectively, as a class, not individually. This did not 
owners enjoying individual legal property rights did not ex 
they did, but that was not the question. It would be absurd 
these petty capitalists existing on the margins of legality w 
capitalist class in Russia; they were merely a small, very 
section of it. The dominant section was the collectively-—owr 
The fact that the nomenklatura owned the means of production 
rather than individually explained why the process of the dist 
surplus value was different from in the West: it took place by 
bloated salaries, benefits in kind and other perks and gifts 
the legal property forms of rent, interest and profit. This 
why it was recruited differently: by joining and rising up the 
rather than by inheritance. In arguing against this view that @ 
possess legal inheritance rights before it could be regarded F: 
Comrade Young had employed a Trotskyist not a Marxist argument. 
At_this point Comrade G. Slapper handed over the chair 
Hope. A vote o anks was moved to Comrade G. apper 


rank Morgan o e Canteen Committee. 
B. Johnson (Swansea): surplus value was channelled to members 
nomenkiatura not just as perks and benefits in kind but also 
form of inflated salaries; some members of the nomenklatura eve 
more than one "wage" packet for the posts they occupied. , 
J. Bradley (Enfield and Haringey) said that what might be ca 
functional view of a capitalist class had first been clearly & 
the Party in 1959. According to this view, a capitalist class 
not by legal title but by the practical functional role it 6 
process of wage-labour and capital. The group that played th 
facto capitalist class as it personified capital. So the 
were those who personified capital, those who actually carr 
of capitalist in the socio-economic process. For historical 
West this group had been a group of individually-owning p: 
holders but, for other historical reasons, in other parts of 
as Russia it had been a group exercising political power in” 
a nationalised economy. Such a group was a class because it 
denied access to others to the means of production except o 
wage-labour. It was they who made the critical decisions 
socio-economic process even if they didn't possess personal 
As a ruling class they determined what was to be produced, 
how it was to be produced; they would also like to determ 
which it was produced but here they came up against the 
working class. The historical reason why in Russia the ca 
taken the form of a class directly exercising political p 
a late developer, Russian capitalism needed the State to 
industry, keep out competitors from its home market, and 
forces. 
G, Wilson (NW London),replying to the discussion, said 
must be drawn between a capitalist class and a grou 
value. A group could be privileged in terms of consum 
called a capitalist class unless it also possessed 
capital. 


18a. Does the Party Case Need Revision? ; 
18b. The Socialist Party's attitude towards the Anarch: 
Glasgow branch withdrew these two items. 
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